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Company Week 


9 8 8 



this year’s improvisation 


There was talk that this 
would be the “last" Company 
Week; but there always is such 
talk. Derek Bailey says, with a 
smile, that it’s the last until the 
next one. But this year’s 
Company is rather different: bigger in most respects, smaller in 

Since the idea first took shape in 1977, Derek Bailey has 
organised improvised music events under the heading 
“Company". The admitted intention has a banal simplicity: to 
bring together a group of musicians “on the basis of a shared 
interest in improvisation”. Bailey’s original aim 
framework strong enough to grant the event some particular 
character but to evade anything which might prove remotely 
constricting. It’s not only the cast of players which changes: the 
atmosphere of every Company always seems different from the 

In that sense, Bailey’s success has been absolute. An enormous 
amount of music has been improvised over these 12 years. Yet 
the ad hoc qualities which Bailey most prizes might be seen as a 
formula themselves. And if improvising itself remains in flux, 
the attention it receives - in this magazine, and in other areas of 
informed discussion - has (probably inevitably) been polarised 
around certain figures, places, events and documents. 

3 Bailey: “Improvised music is where you find it and whereas 
most of what passes for informed comment and virtually all 
■S' publicity concentrates on a small number of well-known players 
w doing the same things in the same places, the reality is that 
2 improvised music in the great majority of its usual manifestations 
< exists away from the usual centres. It is played, promoted and 
maintained by people who work in, and out of, all kinds of places 
^ scattered around the world. These ’regional’ people consistently 
z produce some of the best, most independent and vigorous forms 
of improvised music.” 

Q Hence the “regional” character of this Company, even though 



it is held in London. There are 
23 musicians involved, from 
such unlikely regions as 
Teaneck, New Jersey (Gregg 
Bendian, Ashildur Haralds- 
dottir), Leeds (Alan Wilkinson, 

Paul Buckton, John McMillan, Paul Hessian) and Grantham 
(Alex Ward). Derek has consciously avoided using improv 
“superstars" like Bennink, Brotzmann and the like. Just to mix 
it up a little more, he promises that the “programme” will be 
ruptured by possible other appearances by other musicians. 
Maybe. 

you off, it should be said that this is probably the most adven¬ 
turous, perhaps the most exciting Company for many years. It’s 
true that certain other incarnations of the form have sounded like 
absorbing recitals rather than genuine forays into uncharted 
music. Bailey’s famous dissatisfaction with any sense of form, 
any shadow of preordained structure, might be finally appeased 

He takes a kind of irascible glee in criticising the establish¬ 
ment hold on improvising: "Artists seem to be an endangered 
species, but arts administrators are definitely a growth industry." 
Given that he seems to work so rarely in London himself, it’s 5 
hardly surprising that he’s sceptical about metropolitan attitudes ^ 
about the music. 1 know what he means - anyone who’s followed ^ 
this music for any length of time will do - although I’m not sure 
that following the absolutes of freedom in this area necessarily 5/2 
makes for the “best" music-making. Regions are as susceptible < 


iny ’88 promises to be a fascinating, un- ^ 
like all the others. Maybe more so. 

ICA. Tuesday 2 August through w 
Sunday 7 August. Admission £5.50 plus day membership. Performances < 
begin 7.30 p.m. Box office: 01-930 3647. Q 




Loose Tuba 


* 



Bob Stewart has not always played tuba. He played 
the trumpet for eight years and switched to the massive horn 
only in his second year at college. His first gigs were dixieland, 
where he learned tuba as a bass instrument - its original function 
when New Orleans bands marched, before jazz became an indoors 
activity and could exploit the immobile string bass. 

Introduction to the tuba as a contemporary instrument came 
through Howard Johnson, a name well known through Jazz 
Composers Orchestra records — during Stewart's weekend visits 
to New York he’d jam with Johnson after hours. Significant 
collaborations since then have included Arthur Blythe’s trio, a 
place in the Gil Evans orchestra (the idea of a tuba taking the solo 
on Hendrix’s “Voodoo Chile" might seem preposterous, but you 
should hear Live At Royal Festival Hall before pronouncing - 
Stewart’s solo moves) and appearances on ECM records with the 
likes of Carla Bley and Bill Frisell. 

Here on tour promoting his first record. First Line, the most 
striking thing about Stewart's music is the instrumentation 

sad news of Gil Evans’ death fresh in our minds, it seemed fitting 






texture I’ve learned while playing with Gil - he’ll take the tuba 
and write it way up high, altissimo register, and the other 

Z One of the most effective numbers in the current set is 
® “Tunc”, a composition with a horn-section riff derived from 
2 “Bemsha Swing" by Thelonious Monk. Stewart’s interest in 
* Monk goes back a long way. One of the Blythe trio albums, Light 
Blue, consists entirely of Monk tunes - a record Stewart is 
u especially proud of: “All tunes do not necessarily lend themselves 
“ to the tuba, but Monk’s do — they work extremely well. Monk 
doesn’t play walking bass with his left hand, he plays inten>als - 
^ flat fives, fourths, fifths — and they work perfectly for the tuba. 
£ His left hand plays in two like dixieland even though the tune 


isn’t." Suddenly a lot of contradictions in Monk, the populist, 
primitive drive and the sophisticated, angular modernism fall 

Stewart, with his “Dixie Funk". 

Instrumentation is crucial to this mix. “I can play anything on 
the instrument, but I wanted to find out what music is the tuba 
- not just go out and make, say, a bebop record. I’ve found out 
that the tuba is a world instrument - it has had an influence here 
in England with brass bands, Austria and Germany, and the 
sociological influence in New Orleans and the Dutch West 
Indies, where people got their instruments either in orphanages, 
like Louis Armstrong, or being in military bands.” 

In using Kelvyn Bell, best known as guitarist in the 
avant-garde funk outfit Defunkt, he is certainly taking the tuba 
into the future. “I don’t write chords, so that from night to night 
he might not play the same chords - he’s colouring the tunes, a 
influence." Stewart mentions that the only 
feature he borrows from jazz rock (a form that also sought to 
octavider or whatever - I use 
, then punch them 
He’s also interested in turn-of-the-century composers, the 
of “colour for colour’s sake”. 

But the musicians are important too. Drummer Idrees 
Muhammed knows how to merge a New Orleans shuffle with 
Blood Ulmer-like funk to lock with Bell’s “Sex Machine” rhythm 
guitar; Steve Turre on trombone is prodigious, as is his conch 
blowing. Tour replacement for Stanton Davis (who is on the 
record) was young trumpeter James Zollar from Kansas City - a 
fresh voice, fluent and gripping. 

Composer - Arranger” after his name. Bringing together such 
diverse instruments and talents to create this delightful, coherent 
music is a tribute to his skill at all four roles, as well as to the 
indivisible strength of the tradition he works in. 



New Fusion 

by Paul Gilroy 

It’s been a long time since Stanley Clarke made a 
decent album, jazz or otherwise. Sadly, there's none of his 
extraordinary acoustic playing on If This Bass Could Only Talk 
(CBS Portrait) but this new set does begin to compensate fazz 
junkies for all the years of overamplified, axe attack histrionics 
we’ve had to endure while Stan made his pile of greenbacks. 
It’s all the more appealing because authentic jazz hyphen funk 
is in such pitifully short supply right now. Stanley’s rock 
phases have produced some gross abuse of the fusion concept, 


but his strange career has contributed to the re-birth and 
consolidation of jazz as a genuinely vernacular form and there’s 
no denying the man’s skill when he’s on song. This overdue 
album is framed by two brief pieces that affirm the links 
between black music and dance. Stan opens and closes the 
proceedings by pairing his twanging Alembic with Gregory 
Hines’ stomping and buck dancing tap steps. The dance 
connection and the continuity of jazz with R&B arc also 
emphasised by a surprisingly dignified version of Janet 
Jackson’s hit “Funny How Time Flies” which features some 
clever touches from Freddie Hubbard. The seriousness of 
Stan’s bid for rehabilitation comes into focus through some 
rather self-conscious appeals to "tradition” but there’s plenty of 
depth in the playing of George Duke and George Howard. 
Real drums from Gerry Brown and John Robinson supply a 


neat counterpoint to Stanley’s more florid chops. Best of all is a 
rugged, stately version of “Goodbye Pork Pie Hat” dedicated 
to the memories of Jaco and Gil and dominated by Wayne 
Shorter’s authoritative soprano. 

Like his old partner in the Return To Forever rhythm 
section, Jamaica Boy Lenny White is a player and thinker 
whose musical skills span the whole contemporary black music 
field. Makes Yon Wanna (Manhattan), his second album as 
producer of Piece Of A Dream reflects the diversity of his 
interests as well as the all round competence of this young 
outfit who are in many ways the definitive "fusion" group of 
the moment. The clever experiments with go go that graced 
their last album persist in muted form on “Ain’t My Love 
Enough" but it’s a big beat version of “Round Midnight" that 


will tv 




t. The b; 


Grover Washington pops up to enliven a slick appropriation of 
“Holding Back The Years”. Pieces share the bill at Hammers¬ 
mith Odeon on 17 and 18 September with Bill Withers and 
up-and-coming altoist Gerald Albright. Their duties as 
back up to the other artists will hopefully prevent egomaniac 
bassist Cedric Napoleon from lapsing into the embarrassing 
Luther Vandross impersonations which marred their debut 
performance at the same venue a couple of years back. 
Definitely a good prospect. 

Bob Thompson’s third solo outing Say What You Want 

of a pop tune, but recorded under Omar Hakim’s supervision 
this album is a “classical” fusion set largely unsullied by the 
conceptual panic and artistic insecurity that appear to be 

Bourelly duels and duets with Thompson’s thoughtful piano. 
Bassie Gerald Veasley heads the supporting cast. If only 
someone at Intima HQ had the vision to put out the title track 


Rip Rap 

by Russell Lack 

The main problem with a monthly rather than weekly 
(or even daily) hook on this subject is the sheer rapidity with 
which the scenes are shifted. We crave novelty at the expense 
of all else. In a period of rapid commercial exploitation, 
something like the present, the “supernova” stage of a music’s 











expansion, d 

the present, but the projected an 
Rap’s ten-year germination as a style has ensured that the 
music as a form is sufficiently well-defined (and understood by 
those who do it) to resist change imposed from outside its own 
aesthetic. It’s more likely that when all this marketing has 
blown over, rap will simply trickle back underground, rather 
than endlessly dilute. 

But what is this form, and what does it say about 
THAT-WHICH-HAS-GONE-BEFORE? Is the cutting edge 
of rap a genuine expression of discontent, a serious attempt to 
refit the industry’s superstructure? Or is it the sound of the 
material world throwing up? The best rap is a directly political 
form of protest, it’s about the dialectic between the lyric and 
the music. It’s about the clash between past (the sampled 
extracts of music) and present (the lyric through which the 
past is glimpsed). 

Every new organism has an imperative to survive, it 
becomes parasitical upon its environment in its search for fuel. 
If rap, thought of genetically - if that’s possible - is moving 
against anything, then it’s moving against the music, the 
literal transport of our collective desires and memories. A good 
analogy perhaps might be the rise of reductionism in modern 
painting, crystallised in the work of Jasper Johns or Robert 
Rauschenberg, whose painterly slips into “idealised” black 
canvases conveyed a similar act of subversion to that embodied 
in the dicing and slicing of Jaaaammes Brown! The art of 
limitation becomes the most suitable channel of expression in 
times of trouble. Rap’s addressing of its parent musical forms 
signifies a negation of the present, in favour of a reactivated 
past and a terminal future, where the music is progressively 
cut up into smaller pieces. As these sampled forms of life slip 
away, we’re left with the perverse sensation that at the end of 
this tunnel of love lies the truth. The message has devoured 
the medium, and the medium has devoured the message. 

Just room for two I think . . . Schooij.y D’s Smoke Some 
Kill (Jive) continues his ambiguous refraction of the here and 
now. The Charles Manson of rap, Schoolly continues to lay 
waste to animal, vegetable and mineral rights. He’s really a bit 
of a bonehead, saved by DJ Cold Money’s impeccable taste in 
breaks. “Signifying Rapper” is a glossary of person-to-victim 
insults, seemingly unaware of the title’s irony. “Mr Big Dick", 
“Gangster Boogie” and “Fat Gold Chain’’ are par for the course 
while “Treacherous” hijacks some mellow moments from Mr 
Gil Scott-Heron which are treacherously knitted into 


Schoolly’s bizarre sectarian universe. Also out and about is 
B-Boy's alarmingly timely (but tasty) “tribute” to DJ Scott 
La R(k;k, entitled “A Man And His Music”, which will 
obviously sell largely on the basis of KRS One’s early 
involvement in these recordings. Hopefully this should net 
B-Boy enough money to give up their second career as porn 


The Sound 
Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 

The ironies and problems of Boycott continue. 
Johnny Clegg, the Manchester-born Zulu, whose song 
“Asimbonanga (Mandela)” was banned in South Africa, has 
been expelled from the British Musicans Union, for “conduct 
detrimental to the union”. 

Clegg can no longer perform live, or on television, in this 
country, even though his position is regarded sympathetically 
by anti-apartheid movements inside and outside South Africa, 
and his tact as regards consultation has been exemplary. Most 
poignantly, he was unable to take part in the Nelson Mandela 
birthday concert at Wembley, despite the support of the UDF 
and Winnie Mandela herself. Long term watchers of the MU’s 
handling of this affair will continue to wonder if any 
musician’s conduct is really as detrimental to the union as the 
MU’s own arrogance. 

Their comments bespeak a remarkable self-importance and 
insensitivity in regard to an international political tactic that 
has demanded a careful flexibility if it isn’t to degnerate into 
useless posturing or uncritical censorship. “We have repeated 
this ad nauseam," they are quoted as saying in the NME story 
on Clegg’s expulsion “Our boycott is our boycott, which we 
have been enforcing before UNESCO or any of the other 

anyone else. What the ANC do is the ANCs business. Our 
position is straightforward.” 

So it is, of course, although I think "ad nauseam" is probably 
the operative phrase in this remarkable speech. Clegg cannot 
now be heard in the UK. That this is against the best 
intentions of the UN Cultural Boycott obviously concerns the 
MU not at all: they have a boycott of their own, with different 








ground-rules. Perhaps a little controversially independent 
action makes that all the clearer. No one kicks the MU 

Even on the narrowest interpretation of their duty to protect 
their UK members, this action remains baffling, as do their 

goes back to a time when such behaviour was far more 
risk-laden than it is in this era of cosmetic reform in South 
Africa, whose voice is partially suppressed in his own country) 
can only be heard here if he cuts ties with his hard-won Zulu 

Emergency Laws have reduced the flow of up-to-the-minute 
information from the Townships to a futile trickle. 

If their rules make it genuinely impossible for Clegg to be a 
member, then their position ought to be one of deep regret, 
not smug defiance. As it stands, their understanding of the 
wider purpose of the politics of boycott would seem to be 
significantly impaired, and this action will only further the 
cynical contempt that many exiled musicians now have for 
them, and - rather more seriously - for Boycott in general. 

In A 
Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

In NYC, David-Byrne was “dancin’ ” (I use the word with 
reservation) to Yomo Toro, then Paul Simon dropped in for 
the second show on a shopping trip. He hired Yomo — along 
with Eddie Palmieri and Daniel Ponce - for his next album, a 
tribute to Latin music (ie the stamp of white rock approval is 
cast, a stamp needed to get such brilliant artists firmly 
established in the American consciousness). 

Harry Belafonte’s new album Paradise In Gazankulu 
takes Graceland further on; it’s steeped in SA rhythms, yet 
incorporates not only Youssou N’Dour’s Senegalese percussion 
but assorted salsa players including vet trumpeter Victor Paz, 
and keysman Ricardo Marrerro (formerly with Ruben Blades). 
The re-re-working of Los Van Van/Blades “Move It’’/ 
“Muevete” means it is now a universal campaign song; and 


together with Belafonte’s husky duets with SA singer Brenda 
Fassie, and his covert incitements aimed at the SA people, this 
is a wonderful and very important album, equally but 



differently relevant to the struggles in Latin America and 
South Africa. 

Argentina’s economic and political crises in the 20s and 30s 
led to glorious music, all tied to revolt, dissent and 
oppression. Tangos Por Aficionados, Vol II — The Thirties has just 
appeared, via Chris Wellard distribution (01-850 3161), 
offering a comprehensive selection of the top cats, including of 
course King Carlos Gardel (possibly over-lauded because of 
his premature death). 

NYC news: merengue waning and NY salsa beginning to 
re-boom. The annual Salsa Festival (Sept) takes the theme of 
Tribute to Los Salseros (salsa singers), and could spread over 

Charly Records’ interest in Latin is unstoppable. New 
licences from Celluloid’s Brazilian titles have included some 
oddballs: Brazilian AOR soul and hard rock, and the curious 
Braz-trad-jazz of Paulo Moura, but also the wonderful 
Gilberto Gii. compilation, Soy Loco Por Ti America (I’m mad 
for you, America - an ironic title to be sure). “Vida", the 
album’s hot club hit, encapsulates Gil’s local Caribbean and 
African influences as well as perpetual love for local Brazilian 
rhythms. Brazil Is Back - Vol I is a good place to start, with 
Gil, hybrid dance band Obina Shock, revealing strong 
Afro-zouk connections, Maria Bethania, the grand diva of 
tropicalia, and many more. A welcome window on the state of 
non-North American-influenced musical trends. 
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Cocfepur Ifum. An 
ecsmtud third pwty 
in catu uvteUectucd dtecmrte. 


“When I entertain guests at 
my house I always make 
sure there's a good supply of 
golden Cockspur Rum. 

Its smooth and mellow and 
tastes good neat, on the 
rocks, or with dry ginger ale. 

After a few glasses the 


lively as the whistling frogs 
under the verandah. 

As the mellow mixture slips 

ascends to topics of a more 
lofty nature. 

Philosophy, Politics and 



//j/gm tike drinking you may tike the taste of smooth Cotkspurl^um. 
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Joe Bowie, cut out of America, 
TALKS TO BlBA KOPF. 
Photo by Mel Yates. 


H f. y J o e , I hear you quit the free music and succumbed to 

“Well, I didn’t exactly come from free,” parries Joe Bowie, 
riding the punch, his hawk-eye drawing a bead on his opponent. 
"I played with a lotta Top Ten bands when I was a kid. I was 
their horn section the same time I was blowin’ free. I was fluent 
in the lot — rhythm ’n’ blues, rock ’n' roll, and freedom and dance 

The once and future contender draws breath and sizes up the 
struggle . . . Sometimes it seems as if his whole life has been a 
struggle. Right now, in London for a very short weekend at the 
tailend of a series of exhibition bouts across Europe, the last 
thing he wants is a few rounds with the local fight reporters, a 
scant six hours away from the evening’s big one at Dingwalls. 
His tired and desultory Defunkt, depleted of drummer Kenny 
Martin, who’s out chasing after emergency dental work for a r<x>t 
canal crisis, dra-agg themselves to the Wire photo session. Not 
long off the plane from Brussels, they turn up nursing one 
collective sore head. 

Bassist Kim Annette Clarke announces her displeasure with 
the procedure that keeps her from sleep with a sequence of 
shattering KER-PHUNKS from her nose. “Blocked sinuses," she 
remonstrates impatiently. Only her bass playing comes funkier 
and louder than her nose’s Richter blasts. Joe, meanwhile, is too 
seasoned a streetfighter to sulk away a few points. He quickly 
shakes off his tiredness and sizes up the contest, leading with 
some left-field jabs. 

“1 was very much involved with the avant garde when 1 
started," he prods. “Listen, I started very young, my family are 
all musicians" - most notably brother Lester Bowie — "1 was in 
the Black Artists Group when I was 15, with Oliver Lake and 
Julius Hemphill. Later on there was the Human Arts Ensemble 
with Bobo Shaw. In the 70s I lived in Paris. In that period I 
became involved with Anthony Braxton and the Cecil Taylor 
Sextet. 1 gotta real large background with that scene ...” 

Bowie backs off, but you know it’s a feint. He’s winding up a 
KO blow. 

“I sorta branched off and wanted to combine all my energies," 
swings in Joe, cockily sure of connecting. “That’s when Defunkt 
emerged. With Defunkt, I tried to put all this into one dance 
party.” 

When the KO punch comes, it catches this reporter a glancing 
blow to the side of the head. Deceptively light, it might not 
sound like much in the description, but its full force is felt in the 
hearing. 
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riCALLY, r h h tyranny of the dance groove took 
n Britain when post-industrial, electro, Neo-Romantic 
md soulfunk tendencies converged on that intersection 
hi-hat and syndrum splat regulate crossings. Attempting 
possible fusion of Agharta Miles and Cameo, A Certain 
Ratio sealed Manchester/London’s critical pact with the dictato¬ 
rial dancehall groove. Thereafter, the consensus bowed to the 
beat, freezing out as abstract and inaccessible all music that 
resisted harnessing itself to a BPM ethos. 

When Defunkt started raising a sweat in New York circa 
1980-81, London’s style counsellors couldn't believe their luck. 
Here was a group that incorporated all the Age’s important 
signifiers. They distilled Miles’ dense insect heat, Sly And The 
Family Stone, James Brown and Jimi Hendrix into a dangerously 
volatile heavy-water funk, which they percolated through an 
apocalyptic sensibility - encapsulated in the titles “The Razor’s 
Edge’’ and “Thermonuclear Sweat" - perfectly attuned to 
London’s besieged dancehall state. Furthermore, the leadership 
of the sharply besuited Joe Bowie and his trombone brought to 
Defunkt the extra edge of his free-jazz background and his brief, 
though telling involvement with No Waver James Chance. 

Their two LPs and still-discussed live appearances established 
Defunkt as the touchstone of all things Hip - whether they 
wanted it or not. As such it was easy to be repelled by an aura 
that had more to do with their champions than anything 
Defunkt did themselves. In retrospect, the resolutely anti-hip, 
which then included myself, lost out, going on the basis of their 
tremendous Dingwalls concert this summer. 

Five years separate that Defunkt from this one, but little has 
changed in the intensity of their dance imperative 
themselves offset by Bowie-directed improvisation 
this amounts to dropping instrumentalists in and out of 
arrangements spun off from spinning meltdown funk cores. The 
dynamic is constantly shifted with the changing density of the 
instrumentation. When the guitars and rhythm section combine 
to create a vortex of rhythms, trumpeter John Mulkerin or 
Bowie’s own trombone alternate high piercing notes and low, 
slithering, laughing rumbles that redirect the music’s irresistible 
lifeforce. Here is one listener who regrets not tuning in to 
Defunkt first time round. 


. Basically, 


I N T h e event the Unbearable Hipness Of Being took its toll 
on Joe Bowie, who spent Defunkt’s wilderness years in the 
Caribbean on a cocaine and heroin cure. On returning to 
America, he went to the country to live with his father Lester 
Bowie Senior, rather than the temptations of New York. Though 
he directs Defunkt into a new healthy era that owes more to 
muscular working out than living in the shadow of the Bomb, he 
has not insisted on the others joining him in the country. So 


Defunkt songs are presently tense metropolitan funk informed by 
Bowie’s distant country objectivity. 

The title track of their third LP - their first in five years — is 
called “In America”, and exemplifies their current approach: a 
very Sly State Of The Nation address carving out the madness 
inside which the likes ofjoe Bowie find the space to breathe. The 
song folds the voices of the union’s presidents and All American 
Hero Ollie North into a series of contradictory scenarios that 
inversely expose the potential for “revolutionary" existence in a 

a life and manifest whatever they have to do," pumps out Joe. 
“It’s not a bad place. Really! It’s a good place to cultivate art 
because it puts a lot of pressure on you to produce. The politics 
might be ridiculous, it’s true, the racism and all that, and we’re 
talking about all that on record, it’s all there, bur I wouldn’t 

D i v f i < u i. t T h o ii <; h it may be to resist Defunkt’s 
dance imperatives, specially as they’re now indexed to Joe 
Bowie’s Bill Of Good Health, doubts still linger about the 
musical sacrifices necessary to locking listeners and players in a 
groove. 

So, I reiterate: Hey Joe, I hear you blew out absolute freedom 
for the security of funk order. 

Fighting back like he improvises with his trombone, Joe cues 

arguments from its associations . . . 

“It’s rhythm. It’s African, rhythm is freedom in itself, the 

how it moves people, and there's a freedom there. Actually, this 
is the sort of freedom I prefer, freedom with the magic of a 
formula inscribed in it, the rhythm formula, which is very 

Say Joe, there’s a Kathy Acker tattoo that reads: Discipline 

“That’s exactly right! You have to maintain a discipline about 
your revolution. 1 consider myself a very revolutionary person, 
but very structured, very disciplined, like a soldier, because for 
me, because of my past problems, that discipline is necessary to 
me, it’s necessary for me to have a focus to keep myself moving in 
the right direction. It doesn't have to be a regular structure, but 
I like to know how things fit together, how they can add to one 
another, how they can move from one place to another. 
Discipline is very important to me just for getting up in the 
morning ...” 

Good morning, Joe. Glad to see Defunkt made it through the 
long dark night of the 80s to fight it out with the madness of 










THE ACCOUNTANT SAID 'Make the bottle round' 
THE DISTILLER SAID ‘Keep it square' 

WHO REMEMBERS THE NAME OF THE ACCOUNTANT? 


It seems packaging is a pretty important consideration in marketing nowadays. Professional pack designers will 
really impress on you, the importance of those 3 provocative persuaders, package, colour and name. 


So, how do we stack up? Our name? Jack Daniel’s Old Time old No. 7 Brand Quality Tennessee Sour Mash 
Whiskey. Only a scuba diver or a tuba player could get through it in one breath. And colour? Ever wondered why 
/t run ads in black & white? In fact as far as modern packaging goes, our square, bottle is the very same one 
ft they poured a drink fcom to celebrate the election of Grover Cleveland. So, when someone suggested Jack 
el put his Tennessee Whiskey in a round bottle like everyone else, he said ‘Fine. If Jack Daniel’s 
f Tennessee Whiskey were no better than anyone elses.’ Today what Jack Daniel says still goes. 
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shouters of the 60s. But here she is on Blue Note. The record 
itself is very mixed: some of the material is flimsy, Me- 
generation stuff, and the straighter jazz pieces on the second side 
can sound awkwardly academic in context with the pop-jazz feel 
of the electric tracks. Still, her live shows in London in June, 
backed by her tough regular quartet, were far stronger. 

In that setting, the smoothness of the studio versions of “Sky 
Islands” or “I’m OK" was traded for a biting attack, a confident 
if basically conservative sense of improvisation. Perhaps her 
rendition of “I Got It Bad And That Ain’t Good” was too 
dramatically inclined, a showcase for her range, but she has the 
chops to make it convincing. 

“I learned a lot in working with Harry Belafonte a few years 

of it didn’t come off the stage. Singers always talk about that 
space between the songs , when everybody sees you. 

“I listen to different vocalists for different reasons. Nancy 
Wilson, for the way she interprets a song; Roberta Flack, for her 
straight vocal quality, the way she can really penetrate you with 
her voice. Mostly, I’m drawn to drummers. People like Tony 

attracted to roots-oriented music. It’s always been drummers or 

Reeves doesn’t seem too bothered by pigeonholing, which is 
just as well: like her two previous efforts for smaller labels, 
Dianne Reeves is a frank attempt at crossing markets. But how is a 
jazz singer supposed to sound these days, anyway-' Coming on 
like Billie or Sarah or Ella — and singing all those sorts of songs to 
go with it — is just as revivalist as a saxophonist taking all his 
cues from Parker and Stitt. 

excellence. When you hear Sarah, it’s Sarah. When you hear 
Dakota Staton, it’s Dakota. Now, nothing is new, but there’s 

criticise Wynton and say it’s already been done, but you listen 

After those teenage years as a band singer, Dianne has spent 
the last ten working the American clubs that still hire jazz 
singers. She says that jazz is her base, and her apparent ease with 

interesting to muse on what her business has in mind for her. 
material for Blue Note, the airplay-directed tracks for Manhat- 
Baker. 

“I knew about her before a lot of people did. We’re different 
kinds of artists.” 

Why are most jazz singers women? 

“Well, I don’t know! With most of the great singers, the 
thing that I’ve found is that they were able to take their whole 
life and put it straight into a song. I think women are more ready 
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A new piano force prepares to make his choices. 


PHOTO BY CONEYL JAY 


This your first interview, then, kid? No? First big one, 
though? You scared? No? Not once you start talking? What 
d'you think about getting your face on the cover of Wire at 
nineteen? What will all your friends think? 

The Smash Hits generation are mostly pretty sussed. House 
Style over at publishing-for-teens is as unlikely to breed the 
vacuous pretensions of any other pop/jazz age as it is to engender 
any massive intellectual ambition. What does come out of it is a 
bred-in-the-bone mien of natural grace under interview pressure. 

Of course anyone growing up in the Age of the Direct-Input 
Glossy Print Explosion spends part of their non-reading time 
wondering how they'll answer certain lines of questioning, 
certain queues of questioners. Awareness of this game applies its 
own pressures to adolescence. I grow up planning the replies I 
give to R.D. Cook when fame comes knocking. (They’re good 
and he’s impressed . . .) 

OK, so maybe Jason Rebello didn’t come up trying working 

never picked up Smash Hits. But such attitudes come with time 
and companions. Something like this gets into the blood. It’s in 
the air. Young Mr Rebello knows how to talk. Is admirably 
level-headed, reasonable, willing, respectful and charming. No 
hostages here to future fortune, no scandals, no stupidity. The 


perfect sensible interview. I’m impressed . . . 

“There’s s o many things I’d like to do that it’s just a big 
do as much as I can. But in a way I’d rather it was that way now, 


so that later on I have more to choose from, thinking about a 
direction. I’m not too worried about a direction, because I don’t 
want to close any doors at this stage. I don’t have a clue what I’ll 
be doing in ten years’ time - but I have a lot of things that I want 
to be doing. I don’t know what it’s going to end up like, the 


So Jason is 19, of Portuguese/English ancestry, via Burma and 
Wandsworth. By day he works hard at the Guildhall, the 
Classical Graduate course, turning himself into a master pianist; 
night-times, when he hasn’t got a gig, he might be clubbing it. 
Or working. He was working when the phone went a few 
months back, and he picked it up, to be told he’d won the Pat 
Smythe Award. 

He’s played with Jean Toussaint’s group, with Gary Burton, 
with Tommy Smith, with the Steve Williamson group. He’s just 
about to embark on a trio with Alec Dankworth and Martin 
France, to get more of his own compositions played. 

And suddenly everyone’s coming over all parental. They 
encounter Jason Rebello and they start trading advice, about 
commitment, drugs, career-choices. It’s not just that he’s young. 
It’s that, like policemen and pop stars, he looks (far) younger, 19 

And The Beatles. When I was about four, we had this little 
record player, and I was very interested in listening to records, so 
my mum bought this second-hand stack of old records, all kinds 
— the Jimi Hendrix and The Beatles ones I used to like.” 

Notice that: “second-hand stack of old records", when what he 
means is Hendrix and The Beatles. Twist the knife, Jason, 
thanks. What turned him on to jazz was a Herbie Hancock show 
four years back, with the “Rockit” band. An odd player to be 
captivated by, perhaps, an encouraging and a quiet one: Herbie 
keeps a low profile even in his own groups. 

“I can see what you mean. He’s not a big-time star. But when 
he plays - the first time I saw him, it really captured me. It 
moved me, that’s all I can say. It was the first music I’d heard 
that I’d just gone oh! It really got me here! I just lovq his 
approach, it’s very imaginative. He doesn’t just go mad. He just 






















captures your attention by subtle ideas.” 

D’you hear him differently four years on? 

back - buying records by mistake that turned out to be helpful. 
There’s a record with Donald Byrd on it, and Pepper Adams - 
very early. I bought it by mistake, and thought, ho, what’s this? 
I started listening to it more, then 1 got into him with Miles and 
that. And then I started listening back to what he came from, 
Wynton Kelly and Erroll Garner. Oscar Peterson. 

“So at first it was just Herbie, everything I wanted to be, bur 
now looking back you can see in perspective how he fits in. I still 
love his music just as much, but - well, I don’t know, I suppose 
I’m enjoying other styles more and more and just as much, which 
I wouldn’t have enjoyed so much then because I was blinkered. 
There are so many other pianists now that I love." 

You’ve come into jazz through the funk window - are you still 
tied to music with strong, straight rhythm? 

“Well, no, I try and keep really open. I always listen to fusion 
and I’ve recently been working on salsa. I think that the 
important thing for me is that the music is rhythmic. And that 
doesn’t mean to say rhythmic in the sense of four-square. 1 mean, 
I love Keith Jarrett as well, and you wouldn’t say his music is 
strict-time. I don’t like it where the rhythm is pushed outside or 
thrown away.” 

So no Cecil Taylor? 

“Oh, I see what you mean - 1 do like Cecil Taylor a lot, 
actually. But I think to be a free player, you really have to totally 
understand all the kinds of rules. Well, not rules, but you have 
to understand what you’re doing, or you’re just wiggling your 
fingers. And I know Cecil Taylor isn’t. I know what he does has a 
very definite structure to it. 

“At the moment I don’t feel ready to explore that, because 
there’s still so many things in tonal music that I have to 
understand first. But I definitely see it as, well, it's modern, isn't 
it, it’s what’s happening now. It has to be an avenue. But what I 
was saying about rhythms I meant in the context of rhythmic 
music - you hear some music that’s under the title of rhythmic 
music but the rhythm isn’t there.” 


“W hat I’d like to think about onstage is, Right, I'm just 
going to play originally. And try and capture people’s attention. 
I should think that. But I’m still young, and sometimes I think 
I’ll play like someone else, like Kenny Kirkland. Which is 
something I want to get rid of, but for the moment I don’t really 
see the harm of it, trying to understand different styles. I want 
people to listen. And if they’re talking to catch their attention. I 
want to communicate, and if you don’t there isn’t really much 


point in playing.” 

Last year’s bright young hope and most exciting newcomer 
was Andy Sheppard, rather to his own bemusement. A seasoned 

made his choices. A sax player. A focus. A (mini)star, carving 
out a style that expands the British mainstream without 
exploding it. 

Rebello as a force is still unformed. His choices are yet to be 


made. His struggles with influence may be still all to come. 
Herbie, Wynton Kelly, Kirkland, Peterson: these are none of 
them overpowering masters (think of the ways that they may 
have had to do battle for their own identities with the ghosts of 
Powell and Tatum). Erroll Garner and Keith Jarrett are more 
powerful, certainly - addictively lyrical presences both, danger¬ 
ously total stylists for a disciple’s identity’s sake. 

“I started listening to Keith Jarrett, and if I’m listening to 
someone a lot, I try and get into that frame of mind while I’m 
playing, whatever style it is. And because I was listening a lot to 
Keith Jarrett, I started singing along to it. And I’m not a good 

You think he’s so great? 

“No, but my voice sounds terrible. There's some things he 
does that I quite like. But I don’t just do it because Keith Jarrett 
does it, I do it because I’m in that frame of mind where you’re 
trying to think melodically and trying to make things flow. I 
think when you’re playing piano, the main reason is that it’s 
harder to involve your brain than your fingers, and this is a way 
of exactly doing that. Because you’re singing straight out. And 
then your fingers are trying to copy what’s coming out. 

“If you're playing sax, it’s there already, it comes from your 
voice. I don’t do it consciously, I don’t make a point of sitting 
down and going LALALA - because I’ve got a terrible voice. It 
doesn’t worry me, as long as it isn’t picked up. I’m not really 


You’ve played with Jean, with Gary - does an older 
generation have a different conception of what jazz is? 

“Some do. Jazz is very reliant on the culture and the 
surroundings. To me that’s the essence of jazz, so people who are 
living around 40 years ago have different things to draw from, 
but having said that, the people that I really respect the most, 
Herbie Hancock, Wayne Shorter, Miles Davis, they're still 
drawing in from what’s around them now. They're the 

He can talk about the tensions - and lack of them - between 

between acknowledgement of the lineage (“It hasn’t come from 
Mike Brecker, it’s come from Louis Armstrong. Much as I love 
Mike Brecker”) and the need to be aware of now, of technology 
and circumstance. About learning by listening, and respecting 
suppressed voices, about what constitutes good music, and how 
much it does or doesn’t matter. How much he’ll matter in ten 
years remains to be seen, but for the moment he’s down on it. 

“The main thing is that whatever people do, they should work 
hard at it. That doesn’t mean to say that I think the only things 
that are good are people who go u’ibbleu'ibblewibble — probably the 
opposite. A lot of the music I like I like not because of technical 
things, but because you can hear it’s been thought out properly, 
even if it’s not harmonically incredible. Whatever the kind of 
energy’s that been put into it - I mean, The Beatles weren’t 
incredibly technical musicians, and when they played you 
wouldn’t go home and learn a Ringo Starr drum fill, but the 
thing is the whole concept worked." 
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ADELAIDE HALL 

The Love call 

From Harlem to Broadway and Berkeley Square. 



By Stephen Bourne 
Photo By Nigel Parry 


Adelaide Hall has claims to be the first scat vocalist 
in jazz. It happened, almost by chance, when she was appearing 
with Duke Ellington at Harlem’s Cotton Club in October 1927. 

“I was closing the first half of the bill, and Duke was opening 
the second half. I decided that after my performance I would 
stand in the wings to listen to Duke's programme. I heard this 
‘Creole Love Call’ melody, and I started humming a counter¬ 
melody, and I didn’t know that Duke was listening. Then he 
came over with his baton and said ‘Addie, keep that melody 
going. It’s exactly what I’ve been looking for. You’ll have to 
record that tomorrow or the next day.’ Two or three days later we 
recorded it." 

Her wordless vocal, one of the first in jazz recording history, 
helped to make Hall’s name. By the time she settled in London 
in 1938, she’d not only made more recordings with Ellington 
but had also starred on Broadway with legendary tap-dancer Bill 
“Bojangles" Robinson, appeared in her own show at the Cotton 
Club and opened a nightclub in Paris with her husband. 

Hall has made her home in London for the last 50 years now, 
but that doesn’t stop people from believing that she still lives in 
the States. 

“Somebody stopped me the other day and asked me if I was 
enjoying my stay here,” she laughs. “I said it’s been quite a long 

In fact, Hall’s fiftieth year in England has been one of her 
busiest: apart from remaining active in the jazz world, she has 
made two appearances on television's Wogan show, and last April 


gave a series of sell-out concerts at Covent Garden’s Donmar 
Warehouse. 

“I've had sad times,” she says, “but I had to keep fighting. I 
have a feeling that I’m here to help people forget their troubles, 
so I just carry on." 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, Adelaide Hall began her 
stage career in the early 1920s. Her first stage appearance was in 
Noble Sissle and Eubie Blake’s black Broadway musical hit 
Shuffle Along of 1921, which also launched Josephine Baker and 
Paul Robeson into successful solo careers. 

“Eubie Blake had great confidence in me and he gave me my 
first start,” remembers Hall. “Shuffle Along opened the door for 
everything and, in particular, it showed white people downtown 
just exactly what was going on uptown.” 

The year after her “Creole Love Call” recording, she starred 
opposite Bill “Bojangles” Robinson in Blackbirds Of 1928 - 
Broadway’s longest-running and most successful black revue. 
Then in 1931 she visited London and became one of the first 
black entertainers to appear at the London Palladium. She also 
married Bert Hicks, a merchant seaman from Trinidad who 
became her manager until his death in the early 1960s. On her 
return to the United States, Hall toured extensively using jazz 
musicians such as Art Tatum and Joe Turner as accompanists; 
and in 1934 she went back to the Cotton Club to star in Cotton 
Club Parade Of 1934. It was in this show that she introduced the 
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song “Ill Wind”, a haunting blues written for her by Harold 
Arlen and Ted Koehler as the successor to their classic “Stormy 
Weather”. 

Cotton Club Parade Of 1934 opened in the spring of ’34 and ran 
for eight months. It was one of the club's most successful shows. 
In the chorus was a newcomer, 16-year-old Lena Home, who in 
1943 starred opposite Bill Robinson in the Hollywood musical 
Stormy Weather as Selina Rogers, a character based on Adelaide 
Hall. Later, in her autobiography, Home described Hall's 1934 
performance at the Cotton Club: “Her first number was 
‘Primitive Prima Donna’ and she was dressed to the nines in 
gorgeous satins and laces. Then gradually, the sexiness, the wild 
quality began to emerge until, by the end, she was, indeed, a 
primitive prima donna.” 

In the 20s and 30s many great black entertainers starred in 
shows at the Cotton Club, including Ethel Waters, Bill 
Robinson, Cab Calloway, Duke Ellington and the Nicholas 
Brothers; but the white-owned nightclub did not open its doors 
to black people. It was a racist situation. Stars like Adelaide Hall 
could perform at the Cotton Club, but they were barred from 
inviting families and friends to come and see them. “Isn't it 
pathetic that Duke Ellington could not have a black guest out 
front — and in his own neighbourhood?” 

To add insult to injury, the Cotton Club backstage was 
anything but glamorous for its black stars: dressing-room 
facilities were completely inadequate. “The conditions backstage 
were absolutely the end,” Hall recalls. “There was only one 

in-between the male stars and the female stars." 

Hall was aware that the club was run by gangsters. “We knew 
we were being paid by the Mob but we never really got close to 
them. Sure, you heard about what went on when people 
wouldn’t pay their bills, but we were never allowed to see 
anything like that. Inside the club, the people who ran it, the 
underworld people, were as nice and polite as you could imagine. 
They never gave us, the performers, any trouble. So we stayed, 
and we worked.” 

After leaving the Cotton Club in 1934, Adelaide 
settled in Paris with her husband, and opened her own nightclub 
which she called La Grom Pomme (The Big Apple). It is a name 
she is very proud of because it was later adopted by American 
visitors to describe New York. Hall says she loved Paris in the 
1930s, and discovered that, unlike the United States, there was 
hardly any race prejudice. “The people were just divine. They 
loved the idea of black people being around them. They were so 
hospitable and kind to us.” 

While running the club. Hall also appeared in cabaret all 
along the French coast, including Nice and Beiritz. However, 
with World War Two and the German occupation of France just 
around the corner, her stay in France was brief. In 1938 she fled 
to London with her husband. 

It didn’t take very long for her to find work there. In June 
1938 she made her West End stage debut at the Drury Lane 
Theatre in The Sun Never Sets (with music by Cole Porter) and 


made several pre-war BBC television appearances in variety 
shows like Harlem In Mayfair. In August 1938 she recorded “I 
Can’t Give You Anything But Love” (from Blackbirds Of 1928) 
with Fats Waller while he was visiting London, and they also 
appeared together in the BBC radio show Broadcast From America. 
In 1940 she made one of her all-too-rare film appearances singing 
“The Princess's Song" in Alexander Korda's exotic fantasy The 
Thief Of Bagdad. 

Back in 1939, Hall and her husband had opened another 
nightclub which they called the Florida Club, just off Berkeley 
Square, but in September 1940 the Blitz started. “My husband 
and I were enjoying a big success with our club. It was lovely. 
Every night I made an appearance, and then I would go over to 
sing at the Cafe de Paris, which I also loved. We stayed at the 
Florida Club until Hitler decided to drop a little bomb on it.” 

After losing the Florida Club - and her home - during the 
Blitz, Hall joined ENSA and spent the remainder of the war 
years entertaining the troops in Britain, and overseas, as well as 
making numerous broadcasts for the BBC. After the war she was 
kept busy singing in cabaret, jazz festivals, and occasionally 
West End musicals, including Cole Porter’s Kiss Me Kate (1951) 
and Love From Judy (1952). 

In 19 5 7 Adelaide Hall made her first appearance on the New 
York stage since 1930, when she was featured with Lena Horne 
in the smash hit musical Jamaica. There followed another long 
absence until 1980, when she returned again to take part in an 
historic tribute called Black Broadway - a vaudeville-style 
song-and-dance salute, not only to the black Broadway musicals 
of the 1920s, but to some of the artists who had performed in 
them. The performers included John Bubbles of the Buck and 
Bubbles song-and-dance team; Elisabeth Welch, who was also in 
the cast of Blackbirds Of 1928; and Edith Wilson, who had 
starred on Broadway with Fats Waller and Louis Armstrong. For 
Adelaide, it was a memorable occasion. 

“Every night the house was just lovely. I sang all the songs the 
American public knew me by. They gave me a wonderful 
reception." 

In 1985 the film The Cotton Club was released in Britain, and 
Adelaide was featured in two television documentaries about the 
club. The first was the BBC’s nostalgic The Cotton Club Comes To 
The Ritz which reunited her with Cab Calloway and the Nicholas 
Brothers. This was followed by London Weekend Television’s 
The Real Cotton Club which attacked Coppola's movie for 
exploiting black talent in the same way that the real-life club did 
in the 1930s. The film also angered black entertainers and 
musicians who worked in the club. However, although Adelaide 
agreed with the criticisms made about the movie, she admits 
that its release gave her a new lease of life. 

“Look, I’m way past 70,” she says. “I’d been singing in town 
halls up and down the country, doing charity shows. People 
thought I was back in the States, that’s how quiet things were. 
But ever since that movie came out, the telephone hasn’t stopped 
ringing. 

“It feels good to be a legend — and still living.” 



NEW ORLEANS 



Thf. first walk down Bourbon Street, New Orleans, is 
not auspicious. Souvenir shops displaying horn-playing golli¬ 
wogs and acrylic Mardi Gras masks alternate with half-empty 
clubs from which desultory 12-bars issue forth, crude lift music 
for Texan matrons and their Stetsonned husbands. Turning off 
into the rest of the Vieux Carre the tourist presence becomes 

of which are packed. Behind Jax' Brewery, on a wharf in front of 
the Mississippi a trumpet player entertains his audience. 

“Let’s hear it for the horn player. Okay, let’s have one more 
song for the landlord. Alright, two more songs if you say so.” 

Outside of his professional optimism, Charles Beasley, who’s 
been working this spot for nine years, doesn’t find Bourbon 
Street’s overwhelmingly white complexion too inspiring either. 

“There are no brothers playing on Bourbon Street. The only 
ones you’ll find around here are playing out on the street. I know 
there's a lotta people coming out here want to hear more real 
N’Awlins music - they walk down Bourbon Street, they’re 
gonna be disappointed.” 

It’s hard to square the situation with the state of the Billboard 
jazz charts as we speak. Wynton Marsalis’ Standard Time , 
Branford Marsalis’ Renaissance, Henry Butler’s The Village and 
Donald Harrison and Terence Blanchard’s Crystal Stair are all in 
the Top 20 jazz albums. All are from New Orleans, while other 
local musicians have just signed, or are in the process of signing, 
major recording deals. Courtney Pine, visiting the city, 
pronounces himself envious of the environment: "It's only in a 
place like this that someone like Wynton Marsalis could reach 
the level that he did at the age of 19.” 


All In The Family? 

The Home of Jazz Finds A New Academy 


location report by paul trynka 


On cursory inspection it’s hard to work out exactly 
what influence this place had. Branford Marsalis didn’t play a 
jazz gig in New Orleans until he’d left for Southern University in 
Baton Rouge. That was from choice, not necessity; none the less 
no real tradition of live jazz music survives in New Orleans. 

But a new tradition has taken its place, one hinted at by 
Charles Beasley’s professed role model. Not Satchmo, but Ellis 
Marsalis. And the new tradition is education. Ellis: “A friend of 
mine that I played in the American Jazz Quintet with, Alvin 
Batiste, told me about a job that was going at the New Orleans 
Centre for Creative Arts, NOCCA. And that was certainly the 
most exciting and satisfying project that I was involved with.” 

Of those five New Orleanians in the Billboard charts, all five 
are graduates either of the NOCCA high school programme, or 
of the jazz music programme run by Alvin Batiste at Southern 
University. w 

Both Marsalis Senior and Batiste were musicians rather than ^ 
educators, with similar backgrounds that were uniquely New ^ 
Orleans. Pianist Ellis recalls listening to blues on the local black ^ 
radio station, WWEZ, before his parents would let him go and ^ 
see live bands uptown. ^ 

Only an outsider would assume that rigid barriers ever ^ 
existed, a point reinforced by Alvin Batiste: “We were all * 
exposed to every kind of music, R&B, classical, marching bands, "5. 







certainly in my circle.” 

Clarinettist Batiste was one of the first post-war blacks to play 
with the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra, predating the 
classical abilities of the NOCCA graduates. Before and during 
their work together in the Modern American Jazz Quintet, 
Batiste and Marsalis had each worked with most of the local R&B 


s, like Earl King, Guitar SI 


i, Smiley Lewis and Claiborne 


raint,” Batiste explains. “It’s always difficult for 
ss and administrators to see the organisation within a 
creative context. But the best way to have creative programmes 
in music is to allow for the intuitive and spontaneous aspects, as 
well as the techniques and the history.” 

The administrators did eventually give way, thanks largely to 
the efforts of Shirley Trusty Corey, a motivating force in the 

“People say NOCCA graduates don’t make New Orleans 
music,” says Ellis. “In that case, where did they learn to play? 
Kent Jordan didn’t turn up at music college and ask to learn the 
flute. Wynton Marsalis didn’t turn up at Juilliard with a 
trumpet he couldn’t play, Branford didn’t turn up at Berklee 
with a saxophone his mother had just bought him for 
Christmas.” 

Thus, 20 years after Alvin and Ellis had started playing the 
local clubs, Wynton and Branford embarked on a similar process 
with a rigorous classical and practical education behind them. 

“The thing that was going on in New Orleans when I started 
playing was Top 40 bands, by the ton,” recalls Branford. “I 
joined one, playing piano. I wanted to switch to saxophone but 
only if Wynton would play trumpet, so I was on my knees, 
begging him to lower his standards and play with this band. 
Then he joined the band and he loved it. We got all these 
uniforms, powder blue jumpsuits, six-inch-high heels and 
Wynton had this monstrous afro. 

“It was so sad when I first joined, we were the laughing stock 
of New Orleans, cause we never could swing. There were so 
ist groove better than us. But we 

techno-funk band - we were playing Jeff Beck songs, George 
Duke, we played Brickhouse with a classical fugue in the 

triadic, 'Goodbye Yellow Brick Road’ with a bunch of major 
sevenths, flat ninths, sharp 11th chords. And after a while, we 
got another drummer and it started to sound really good.” 

Whether the clubs they played were downtown, in the 
prosperous Garden district, or uptown in the working-class 
districts from which Bolden and Satchmo had emerged, one 
street was never on the Marsalis brothers’ itinerary: “Bourbon 
Street has been a hustle for a long time. It’s easier to hire shitty 
bands, cause people are going to go there anyway, than it is to 
hire good musicians. A guy from Iowa, what does he know 
whether it’s authentic or not? His idea of the music is those 
Dixieland competitions where they wear those striped red jackets 


with banjos and shit.The black bands would never wear those.” 

Similarly, the horn player, Charles Beasley, would play out on 
the waterfront rather than in the clubs on Bourbon Street. 
Although even that would have been preferable to his stint in the 
Navy: “That was real incentive to play good, cause ’Nam was 
going on at the time, and they was just aching to put a gun in 
your hand. Specially if you was a brother.” 

But although this music emerged from the streets, it wasn’t an 

for playing out on the street. And 
they found me guilty five times. The last time it happened a guy 
from Italy had come over to ask me to play a street musicians’ 
festival in Milan. I didn’t want to go over to Europe, they’d just 
had the TWA bomb, there was all that stuff with Chernobyl. 

“Then the administration thought the papers might get hold 
of all this, so they dropped the law against playing on the street. 
But the same guy, Mike Early, tried to bring in a statute where 
you had to buy a licence before you could play. But the guys who 
were playing on the street refused to pay . . . they knew that 
whoever issued the licence could control who’d be out there.” 

“Louisiana is a state full of favourites," points out Branford, 
“it’s so backward. All that money gets siphoned off, it’s a crazy 
assed system, the little guy gets screwed." 

So, what's in it for the little guy in the Big Easy? What 
was it, apart from the new educational tradition, made Courtney 
Pine so impressed, even envious? 

First, the family. Charles Beasley: “Ellis is a prime example for 
fellas like me. That cat was bad, he could really play, but he 
stayed around here. He’s one of the best examples for fathers in 

And the Marsalis family is anything but unique in its musical 
tradition. Witness Charles Beasley, whose 11-year-old son 
Kenyatta plays trumpet and has already appeared in a Broadway 
show as the young Satchmo. Witness the Batiste brothers, and 
new CBS signing Kent Jordan. 

Second, what Alvin Batiste calls the “cultural mosaic”. 

“Check out the Jazz Fess,” adds Branford. “It’s the most 
culturally diverse festival you can find, it’s not just the music, 
it’s the heritage. Smokin' R&B, lousy Country and Western, hip 
zydeco. And the food is the best." 

Wynton and Branford picked up in the Top 40 clubs, the swing 
that meant straight blues music never existed in New Orleans - 
it was instantly transmuted to rhythm and blues. 

“It’s in the city, it’s in the music, it’s in the people,” says 
Branford. “There ain’t no question about that. The percussionist 
in the band, Mino, he’ll hear me play and say ‘Yeah . . . there 
sure is some rhythmic shit happening in New Orleans.”’ 

Thus, if the Big Easy feels itself isolated from the American 
mainstream, it still has much to inspire envy. But if we had 
those musical dynasties in Europe, if we valued diverse cultural 
strains, and captured that sense of rhythm, could we aspire to 
that situation? Courtney? 

“If it stopped raining ...” 








Out Of The Very Cool 

Vodka And Friendly Bears In Gold Valley 


location report by mike zwerin 


When Pat Metheny toured the Soviet Union last year, he 
went where he liked, spoke to whomever he wanted and said he 
was “almost disappointed by the absence of the ‘intrigue factor’ 

I felt like a walking intrigue factor arriving at Moscow 
international airport with a journalist's visa and carrying a 
trombone case the size of a small coffin. With no group and 
speaking no Russian, I was as ignored as anybody arriving in any 
foreign country with nobody to meet them. It was disappoint¬ 
ing. An intriguer would have come in handy dealing with the 
hard horde of taxi drivers trying to grub $40 for the 45-minute 
drive to Vnokovo airport, from where I flew over four time zones 
to Novosibirsk for a "Symposium of New Jazz Music”. 

Arriving at 8 a.m. local time, I was greeted by Sergei 
Belichenko - gynaecologist, drummer, promoter and genial host 
- with a kiss on the mouth and a slug of vodka. Otherwise 
known as the Siberian Norman Granz, Belichenko thinks big. “I 
dream someday of forming a Siberian Jazz Association,” he once 
told Jazz Forum magazine, “and then maybe an Asian Associa- 

He was responsible for bringing 200 musicians, critics and 
miscellaneous experts from as far away as Paris and East Berlin to 
this think-tank for a five-day festival - a caper one Armenian 
reedman described, in English, as "mind-blowing". 

Akademgorodok (Academy Town) is a self-contained complex 
of medium-rise buildings in a birch forest in the exurbs of 
Novosibirsk, the “capital of Siberia". The population of about 
100,000 consists of a research community, their dependants and 
those who provide services for them. It was founded 30 years ago 
by scientists with pioneering spirits who first saw this dip in the 
plain in the autumn when the trees are a riot of colour and named 
it "Gold Valley". Since some of the first calls for a restructuring 
of the Soviet economy came from Gold Valley economists — at 
least two of whom are now senior advisers to Gorbachev - it is 
also known as the “birthplace of perestroika”. 

Although there are now something like 30 full-time jazz 
musicians in the USSR, something of a stigma is still attached 
and Belichenko had covered his tracks with a serious letterhead. 
This was a "symposium" not a festival, and the organising 
committee was “The Centre of Studies on Folklore Activity and 
Cultural Public Education”. 

Daytime seminars dealt with such topics as “The Aesthetics of 

Conrad Bauer, all the participants were Soviets — maybe half - 1 
from Omsk and Tomsk and other Siberian cities. It was staged in w 
Science House, a modern and well-maintained office building, ^ 
clubhouse and cultural centre in the middle of the town, with a j 
1,000-seat state-of-the-art auditorium and a tropical forest ^ 
growing inside a two-storey atrium. uj 

Working within the parameters of perestroika, Belichenko * 
cajoled local Komsomol committees into sponsoring their own z 
bands and he picked up a “private" sponsor, Vega, a State < 
manufacturer of sound reproduction equipment, which displayed 
its wares in the lobby. | 

A colourful painting of a friendly bear playing a bass fiddle on | 
a billboard-size banner hung over the stage, along with the ^ 




slogan (also in English): “Peace, Love and Jazz Supreme". 

Intentions were often better than execution, but quality was 
not really the point. These people do not get together very often. 
Just being here was the point. 

Mikhail Alperin, a Jewish pianist from Moldavia, played a 
solo set utilising his ethnic roots mixed with elements of 
ragtime, Bartok and snatches of “Caravan" and Bud Powell’s 
“Parisian Thoroughfare". 

As the group Archangelsk from the northern city of the same 
name improvised with uncompromising abstraction, they un¬ 
furled a banner of their own - the word “glasnost” without 
vowels. Since “vowel" is another definition of “glasnost", vowel 
without vowels implies openness without freedom. Their 
keyboardist Vladimir Turov explained: "Theoretically we have 
always had freedom of speech, even under Stalin. We were 
reminding other people that you have to work for freedom. Jazz 
is a cry for freedom and we wanted to express something of our 
history through our performance." 

Orchestrion, a trio from Volgograd (formerly Stalingrad) 
played in front of a slide projection of a smiling man showing off 
a portrait of Stalin tattooed on his chest. They played with 
something close to desperation. I was told that Volgograd is a 
“reactionary” city, “militaristic" and “patriotic”, still clinging to 
the glory of their victory in World War II, and that Orchestrion 
was not exactly a home-town favourite. 


What they call New Jazz in the Soviet Union descends 
from American Free Jazz. Explosive music with minimum rules, 
in which emotion and symbolism take precedence over technique 
and tradition. Like Free Jazz with black power in the 60s, New 
Jazz cannot be separated from politics. Its audience is small but 
enthusiastic and intellectual. In addition to socio-cultural 
relevance, it is more closely linked to other art forms than in the 
West. It can be compared to bebop and the abstract expressionist 
painters in New York in the 50s. 

Vladimir Tarasov, the best known (and probably best) 
percussionist in the country, is also known for his collection of 
contemporary Soviet painting. It was recently on display at a 
gallery in Vilnius, Lithuania. He writes art (as well as jazz) 
criticism. He works more in New York than Siberia. He recently 
toured the Soviet Union in duo with Cecil Taylor's one-time 
percussionist Andrew Cyrille. He lives in a large wooden house 
on two hectares of forest land 70 kilometres from Vilnius. 

Tarasov’s solo performance in Akademgorodok began with a 
pre-recorded tape playing militant Socialist songs from the 30s. 
Then he switched on a rhythm box programmed to parody 
military marches. Joining in on his drum kit, he moves from 
melodic to rhythmic accents and back again, weaving between 
strains of the revolutionary song with an irony that provoked 
laughter from the enthralled audience. It was the percussive 
equivalent of “glasnost” without vowels. 

On opening night, he had played in duo with saxophonist 
Vladimir Chekasin, who also lives in Vilnius. (I arrived the next 
day and missed them.) In a recent poll conducted by a youth 
magazine, C 


the Soviet Union. Tarasov and Chekasin became known through 
their work with the Vyacheslav Ganelin trio. 

Before keyboardist/composer Ganelin emigrated to Israel last 
year, the trio enjoyed the strongest international reputation of 
any Soviet jazz group. Ganelin described their style as “closer to 
contemporary chamber music than free jazz". The West German 
critic Joachim-Ernst Berendt called it the “wildest and yet best 
organised and most professional free jazz I’ve heard in years”. 

Chekasin’s album Is This Possible (Melodya) with the Lithua¬ 
nian Conservatory Jazz Orchestra is one of the more ambitious, 
eclectic (shades of Sun Ra) and original jazz recordings of the 
decade. He played the leading role in a ballet he helped conceive 
and direct which closed the festival. The Guardian has called him 
the "Jacques Tati of the saxophone”. A compact, volatile, 
enigmatic figure with brooding eyes, he moves his face and body 
like a mime, jerks like a robot on wires, poses as a dixieland 
clarinettist, races through changes like Cannonball Adderley, 
imitates a breathy Coleman Hawkins and plays two saxophones 
at the same time like Rahsaan Roland Kirk. 


The g e n e r a l atmosphere from beginning to end was 
charged due to the political, cultural and economic changes 
taking place in the context of glasnost and perestroika. Many 
times over, 1 heard variations on the theme "too good to be true”. 
One cynic reacted to the serialisation of 1984 in the weekly Novy 
Mir by saying, “Now we can read about all the shit we're in, but 

Since the Gorbachev campaign to deal with alcoholism, you 
no longer buy booze here, you score it. Perfectly normal-looking 
people walk around with bottles of bathtub vodka in their 
briefcases. One joke about it goes: “What's the difference 
between the Soviet Union before and after Gorbachev?” 

“Before, if you were standing on the street with a bottle of 
vodka and a Western newspaper and a policeman appeared, you’d 
hide the newspaper and drink. Now you hide the bottle and 

On Sunday, walking from the hotel to the auditorium, a 
companion and I joined the crowd of people reading tracts signed 
“Memory" posted outside the cinema. An organisation of 
xenophobic Russians who object to the “Sovietation” of their 
Republic, Memory has come out of the closet on the coat-tails of 
glasnost. They complain that the Moscow subway is designed in 
the shape of the Star of David, and that Jews and Moslems are 
“polluting” the Russian race. “So you see,” said my companion, 
"we have our own Le Pen." 


Musically, the most reactionary event at the festival was my 
own set. I was in dire need of a blues after four days without 
barlines. Belichenko had chosen the excellent saxophonist 
(Chekasin’s student) Vitas Labutis to play with me. Charlie 
Parker’s "Buzzy” was the only blues he knew so we decided on 
that. Judging from this particular rhythm section, which shall 
remain nameless, the blues are anything but alive and well in 

remembered a mad Russian of my acquaintance saying that jazz 
was invented in Odessa by Jelly Roll Menshikov. 
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I f o n e musical instrument was chosen to represent the 20th 
century my bet would be on the drum. The electric guitar might 
run a close second but in terms of sheer pervasiveness into 
popular music, “art" music, jazz and the bewildering array of 
ethnic, traditional and contemporary musics we become newly 
aware of daily, the drum takes some beating. 

Persussion ’88's brochure said: “Rhythm forms the basis of 
music, as it is the basis of every form of life.” And, it continued, 
“Percussion ’88 is about communication - communication 
between peoples, and across cultures, distances and time.” The 
festival was to be “an unprecedented explosion of exciting, 
beautiful, mysterious, comic and compelling percussion music 
from all over the world, performed by the leading percussionists 
of our time.” At this point in the reading I began to hear extra 
percussion - alarm bells. But to the music. 


Kantamanto (Almeida Theatre, 24 April) 

Kantamanto was the only ingredient of Percussion ’88 that was 
unequivocally non-Eurocentric. Their performance of Ghanaian 
music and dance had an intimacy, informality, simplicity and 
passion that transcended the inhibition of the Almeida Theatre - 
which has been criticised as something of a cultural ‘no-go’ area 
for black audiences. As it was only three or four people (out of an 
audience of 70 or so) were of non-Eurasian stock. But it was a 
keenly sympathetic audience and none, as far as I could see, 
refused Kwasi Asare’s invitation to clap and then join the 


I doubt whether many in the audience knew if the music was 
authentic and/or good of its kind. But I also doubt whether any 
other part of Percussion ’88 events raised as many smiles and 
generated as much warm feeling. 



Steven Schick (Almeida Theatre, 25 April) 

With many contemporary compositions (percussion or otherwise) 
it is rarely obvious to the audience how much of the resultant 
music is due to the composer or performer. Yet the attraction of 
such events seems to depend upon the status of the composer. It 
acts like a kind of franchise — McDonald’s for hamburgers, the 
Cage or Stockhausen label for avant-garde music. Then, and 
somewhat perplexingly, performers take pains to explain why 
their versions are different from others. Schick’s evening of solo 
percussion works was no exception. His version of Zykins was 


individual as was his King Of Denmark which, although imbued 
with Feldman’s “quietism”, allowed for sounds and activities not 
easily gleaned from the score — albeit a somewhat loose schema. 
However, the programme had variety: Rzewski’s To The Earth 
was an interesting concoction; a text by Homer accompanied by 
four flowerpots. This was much more interesting than this 
description might lead you to believe. The poignancy of text was 
enhanced tastefully by Schick’s whimsical sonorities upon said 
flowerpots ("the earth” presumably). The most engaging work of 
this concert was undoubtedly James Wood’s Rogosanti. In tonal 
variety and rhythmic imagination this work far outweighed the 



Kroumata (Almeida Theatre, 26 April) 

Kroumata are an engaging, fresh-faced band of six Scandinavian 
percussionists. They performed works by Cowell, Cage, Nor- 
gard, Jan Sandstrom and Sven David Sandstrom. All were 
entertaining but ultimately lightweight. Cowell’s jokey woodb¬ 
lock figures soon peeked through the veneer of seriousness. It is 
hard to accept the programme note suggesting that we think of 
this music as being composed by some great Oriental Bach. 
Cage’s Third Construction dominated the evening's music, but 
even this work is marred by the composer’s rhythmic mediocrity. 
The same can be said for the Scandinavian works although there 
were moments of sensitive stillness created by bowing of 
vibraphone keys and the sound of small bells. Nothing however 
that any attentive (and composerless) percussionist could not 
achieve. Drums , the big finale by Sanstrom, failed, to my 
sensibility, to be a piece of music at all. It also failed in its 
alleged internal game (which we were invited to observe). 

With six percussionists and tons of percussion no group 
should fail to keep an audience’s attention. And generally this 
(80-plus) audience was well served. But, as per Schick, the more 
a composer imposes restrictions upon the percussionists' im¬ 
aginations the more simplistic the rhythms. Perhaps composers 
simply cannot write the kind of rhythmic complexities available 
from skilled drummers - and then if they could I doubt whether 
it would be possible for drummers to read it back! 



Amadin da (Almeida Theatre, 21 April) 

The Hungarian heavyweights were in; precision engineering 
East-European style — playing Cage/Harrison, Cage, Reich, Sary 
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Thoughts on Percussion ’88 by Eddie Prevost 


ve could ask 

good are they as pieces of music? In the event Double Music 
(Cage/Harrison) was a jaunty Mickey Mouse kind of orientalism; 
Amoves gave us glimpses of Cage's real contribution to modern 
music - the ability to make simple sounds speak eloquently and 
the way of focusing attention by moments of near silence. But 
these forms are corny now. As also is Second Construction (Cage): 
what had once been novel no longer had the impact it had upon 
earlier ears, and rhythmically it was very simplistic. 

The Reich and Sary pieces for xylophones drew heavily upon 
Terry Riley’s early works, technically demanding but the impact 
was to induce a mechanical stupor - like listening to two engines 
going in an 


force" was Marta's Story Of A Dolls' House. The drumming was 
dynamic and skilful but the work was ultimately stiff. 

At the end of the concert we were treated to the sight and 
sound of the “amadinda” itself — a huge Ugandan log xylophone 
from which this Hungarian group takes its name. The encore 
pelted us with African drums and cow-bells. Both of these latter 
pieces presented us with the dilemma of Western percussion 
music. In its use of non-European materials and techniques these 
musicians respond predictably. They get the technique right but 
their playing lacked subtlety and feeling. We were asked to be 

was, for the most part, a concert of funny music played by 
humourless men. 


After hearing these concerts I had to 
music myself, but the whole festival left an acrid flavour in my 
mouth. Given the alleged universality of percussion, given the 
organisers’ assertion that “the complete history of Western 
percussion music lies within the last 50 years” and given that the 
programme consisted almost entirely of Western conservatory- 
^ oriented percussion music, were the festival's claims valid? For 
despite the individual merits of particular pieces and the 
undoubted skill (if sometimes too gestural ai 
< this drummer) of most of the percussionists, tl 
^ more hyperbole than was healthy. A drum was being banged for 
^ an altogether different prospectus. 

2 Where were the Indian tabla players, the gamelan musicians, 
the Irish bodrhan players, the black American jazz drummers, 
§ the rock and reggae musicians, the Latin American percussion- 
Q ists, the European (east and west) free improvisers? Surely their 


inclusion would have helped to justify the concept of “universal¬ 
ity" and a genuine representation of plurality. 

Presumably at considerable expense, the organisers imported 
“the leading percussionists of our time” from north America and 
Europe. And, to represent the rest of the world they invited an 
African group, Kantamanto (who happen to be based in 
Manchester!), for the authentic “ethnic" content. Meanwhile the 
solitary Lloyd Ryan who is no Max Roach, Ed Blackwell or Bryan 
Spring gave a demo on jazz drumming in the Barbican Foyer at 
about tea time on 29 April, just before the Reich, Nexus and 
Amadinda expositions in the main Barbican Hall (mystified jazz 
enthusiasts might like to know that Lloyd Ryan’s cv refers to his 
work with Danny La Rue). 

Percussion '88, despite its marketing rhetoric, was a festival of 
Western "art music”, a form constantly in search of reinvigora- 
tion - and what better stuff to exoticise itself with than the 
“universe" of percussion. All the musics I refer to were performed 
by skilled white men who, maybe despite their own enthusiasms 
and consciences, have lent themselves to the Western obsession 
with its own technocracy, its own intellectual preoccupations, its 
own exploitive acumen and ultimately, its own delusions of 
racial superiority. 

One wonders how the many, many, funding bodies (including 
my own Musicians’ Union) who helped this project can square 
their avowed policies on the “ethnic" musics with this 
extravaganza. I suspect this festival represents the interests and 
predilections of a favoured few who occupy the cushioned 
comfort of the ivory tower. I also suspect the audiences were 
commensurate. There was not, and was never likely to be any 
genuine engagement with the noble concept of plurality of 
expression. When they say “universal” they mean inclusion 
within their monoculture. 

The majority of the composers represented and artists 
performing were conservatory-trained and English-speaking (the 
universal language of the technocrat). And, although Western 
music (on their reckoning) has only been at it for 50 years or so, 
they are acclaimed as giants of percussion. In reality their 
relationship with the immensely diverse real world of music is 
distanced, sanitised, exploitative and patronising. Consciously or 
otherwise, they may be little more than plunderers of techniques 
and materials which they greedily add to their already bulging 
storehouse of musical swag. 

If you doubt me ask yourself why the festival’s motif was an 
African drum? It stands on the programme cover not proud, not 
in context, but like an object on display in the imperialist trophy 
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began his career in Huckleberry Finn finest work in Rowles’ company. Bob Brookmeyer, for example, 

him to become a lawyer. Instead, (The Bl/zes Hot And Cold) and Zoot Sims. His duet with A1 Cohn 

(unfortunately entitled “Heavy Love”) is one of the high-spots in 
the recorded jazz of the last 20 years, while the records with 
Billie Holiday arc a peak in the interpretation of American 
popular songs matched only (outside jazz) by Mabel Mercer. 

A career so strewn with superlatives was oddly unattended 
with fame, at least for many years. The reason was that Rowles 
almost never played in public except on the West Coast, and not 
often there. People did not know what he looked like. I 
remember earnestly discussing with a fellow buff whether he was 
(utter lack of evidence made this cc 


fashion. 

saying he was with the school choir, he ran off to Seattle and 
a job subbing for a pianist named Palmer. This man worked 
with the house band in a little bar, but he doubled as a pimp. 
Whenever he wanted to check on his girls, which was frequently, 
he would give Jimmy a few dollars and ask him to fill in. Hours 
would pass. Musicians dropped in and wanted to jam. All sorts 
of tunes were called. Jimmy had 
returned to Spokane, Washington, 

That was 50 years ago or more. This August Rowles 
70. For most of the intervening period he has bee 




standard of perfection by musicians and jazz insiders. He belongs inconclusive). A prominent New York pianist I mentioned him 


to a select group of piano players with whom everybody ws 
work (other members: Hank Jones 

and Tommy Flanagan). As with J 

other backroom boys, his public 
reputation still does not match his 

His pedigree is faultless. 

Originally a protege of Ben 
Webster (whom he met at an 
Ellington concert in the marvellous 
period when Ben and Jimmy 
Blanton were in the band), he C O II \ 

then spent a year working with 
Lester Young in Los Angeles. This 
was in 1942 when Young, who 
had just left Count Basie, was at a 
creative peak. He first encountered 
Billie Holiday at this time too, 
and continued to work off and on 
with her for the rest of her life. 

(He was the pianist on the finest 
of her later recordings, the Verve sessions of 1955 and ’56 with 
Webster, Benny Carter and Harry Edison.) Subsequently he 
worked with Benny Goodman and Woody Herman (he was there 


THE PIANO MAN WHO KNOWS EVERY TUNE 


BY MARTIN GAYFORD 


agreed that he was “one hell of a player”, only to ask m 
was American or not. 

'les Many musicians, confronted 

with a choice between the 

[ S and the steady income of the 

studio musician, opt for the 
latter. It is, as Urbie Green put 
it, “a better way to bring up a 
family". So, for more than 20 
years Rowles accompanied 
l t 1 O fl S singers, made records and worked 

in TV. As first-call vocal coach in 
Hollywood, he taught Marilyn 
Monroe how to sing. (If one 
listens with the ear of faith, one 
can hear in her efforts, a ghostly 
echo of Rowles’ own vocal 
phrasing; neither of them has 
much of a voice, of course.) So he 
bought a string of sports cars and 
th a pool, and generally languished in 
until he made his second great escape. 

1973 he was persuaded to appear at the Newport Festival in 


when they recorded Stravinsky’s Ebony Concerto). After that he New York. Then he moved to the Big Apple, and suddenly he 




slowly settled down 

in the TV and film studios of Hollywood. 

During those days of respectability 
continued to play jazz on records and to fit; 
date. One of these, with Webster and Jim Hall, was recorded by 
Contemporary and finally released a couple of years ago. It shows 
Rowles at his peak as an accompanist, his imagination perfectly 
balanced by tact. He aerates the group like yeast. The only 
problem is that the record also finds him in such good form as a 
soloist that he threatens to overshadow the leader. None the less, 
when Webster heard the tapes during his later period, he wept, 
and lamented: “Why can’t 1 get to play with guys like that any 


was everywhere: playing in Manhattan bars and clubs when nc 
touring with Ella Fitzgerald. He did the European summer 
circuit and made an avalanche of records. His name usually 
appeared on the front of these in big letters, rather than on the 
back in small, as had previously been the case. 


early 80s ws 


e n for coincidence m 


v i. i- s who became a familiar figure in the 70s and 
; a slight, grandfatherly, whiskery man (white, by 
.•mbling, except for the wicked twinkle in the eye, 
the men to be seen sitting round poker tables in westerns. 
Excellent company (he is a wit, raconteur and amateur 
cartoonist), he tends to be full of not-to-be-taken-seriously 
grumbles until it comes to making music, and then everything 
is easy as pie. When we made a recording with him and Joe 
have recorded their Newman, I saw the master accompanist at work. Far more at 




ease in the studio than any of the rest of us, including Joe 
was constantly soothing and a model of helpfulness. He car 
heard working with great tact under much more difficult 
cumstances on Songs And Conversations, a tape of a rehearsal with 
Billie Holiday. Lady Day had drunk a whole bottle of gin before 
they started, and was in truculent mood. She drifts in a strangely 
impressive way from beautiful, expressive singing 
grievances, the chaos of life moving without elision 

t. Rowles handles her with affection as well as diplomacy. 


Throughout this rehearsal he tri 


nothing. “You realise," he warned, “I might do anything. I 
might give the whole first chorus to the drums.” It was as 
though, after he had made the break to New York, from time to 
time he said to himself: “Forget being a perfect accompanist, 
let's do something new, let's break a few rules." 

At times, on the two Concorde LPs with Ray Brown, for 
incoherent example, he was his old, dulcet self (and absolutely out of this 
to the focus world, I'd better add). At others the results were more anarchic. 

“The Stars And Stripes Forever" on his Xanadu trio album is a 


and seldom-played 

persuaded Zoot Sims to record it years later.) 
example of Rowles’ mastery of the repertoire 
popular songs. He not only knows 
hundreds upon hundreds of them 
(only Vic Dickenson was said to 
rival his mental archive), but he 
approaches them with a collector’s 
passion. He has at least as much 
regard for an old pop tune or for¬ 
gotten piece of Ellington as for a 
standard. Only the hackneyed is 
disdained. “I’ve had it up to here 
with the blues," he once informed 
the clientele of the Dog and 
Duck, Frith Street, exaggerating 


suggestions 01 

been squirrelling away likely 
pieces for a lifetime, and his 


Billie in a lovely celebrated case. In the first place 

t, if that was not indignity enough, this surreal blend of 
Rio is itself interspersed with 
>, crashing Slavic chords and a bugle call. 
On his very best work, the A1 Cohn duet, for example, he is 


o hold b 




moments, on “These Foolish 
Things” in particular, when he is 
so much his old self that one half 
expects Billie Holiday to drift 
majestically in for the next chorus. 
While at others he produces an 
extraordinary musical cocktail, 
including both chunky, jabbing 
stuff in the Ellington/Monk 

with an occasional interlude of 
stride. The natural expression of a 
man who knows jazz through and 
through, but retains enough of 
the creative Adam to throw it all 

v to see what pattern it makes when 

In truth, Rowles is as much an unclassifiable original as Pee 
Wee Russell. David Himmelstein produced a tentative list of 



At You", one of Cole Porter’s most fetching works, to name 
another. For his first album on Pablo with Zoot Sims he came 
up with half a dozen out-of-the-way tunes, including Neal 
Hefti’s “Legs” and “(I Wonder) Where Our Love Has Gone”, 
* neglected since Billie Holiday died. He can turn any duckling of 
0 a tune into a swan. He shares with Holiday and Lester Young 
u the ability to fill even the most fragile musical vessel with poig- 
uj nancy. His touch is limpid, he can make the keyboard sing, and 
x his musical manners are usually perfect. 


That is not the whole story, though. For a man who spent 
so long at the demanding and self-effacing work of accompanist, 
he has a wild streak. (Perhaps that was what prompted him to 
get away from Spokane in the first place.) We once discussed a 
Jimmy Rowles Quintet record, sadly a project that came to 


and Ellington, but the fact is that, although his eclecticism is 
encyclopaedic, the results are completely distinctive. He is the 
sort of player who is immediately recognisable from a bar or two, 
even from a chord (a strange fact this, apparently not in accord 
with the physics of the piano). A musician’s rhythmic sense and 
touch, which come into this, are, of course, as hard to describe as 
a smile or a tone of voice. As a personal guess, 1 would hazard 
that his utterly relaxed, floating swing might have something to 
irn would help 
> well with Billie Holiday). 

Little has been heard from Rowles since he returned to 
California in the early 80s, although he is still playing and has 
made a record or two and appeared in London in May. He 
deserves a rest and a happy birthday; his achievement is 
splendid. It would be nice to see him again, however. He may 
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Simpatico music-making, but though they well 
:re hardly men of like minds, the methodical “live 
lalities of each player make this recital lack too c 
y real weight. A rehearsal that turned out to gill’s 
some last, unfinished notes. whit 


Henry Threadgill 

Slip Easily Into Another World 

(Novus 3025-1-N) 

Recorded: New York City, 20-21 September 1987. 
' - “ "" *■ -«r; Black Hands Bejewelled ; 




ig; My Rack * Ha//-, Award The 


Henry Threadgill (as, ts, clt); Rasul Siddik (t); Frank 
Lacy (tb, f-h; fig); Deidre Murray (do); Fred 
Hopkins (b); Reggie Nicholson, Pheroan Akleef (d); 


11s the frenzied attack of m: 


and while t 


> no let-up in either group 



available on record. Slip Easily Into Another 
World reaffirms that, on the little which we do 
■s into a strikingly personal synthesis of have, he’s right at the cutting edge of creative 


marches; Ellington, Mingus, Ayler; a gamut of 
languages from Storyville to South Side - the 

and bent by his acerbic gallows-humour. The 
irony here is darker than, say, the Art 
Ensemble's, disquieting rather than parodic on 
the frenzied parade-steps of “Award The 
Squadtett"; nor is melancholia ever far away. 

Hands Bejewelled" or swooning into the 
dream-death of "My Rock". 


I a Grinning Reaper, in fat 


Brother VernardJohnson 
Rocking The Gospel 
(Reachout International Records A- 
157-cassette) 


CalifornJstate Choirs of the COGIC (Church of 
God in Christ) and the Bert Cross Ministry Choir. 

is one of America’s best-kept secrets. Protected 
and protecting, his gospel message conveyed 

be heard outside the realm of believers seeking 
communality and reassurance in an alien 
world. 

To the outsider, though, chancing on these 


team behind him, schooled in the mores of 
James Brown and Sat'day nights in Chocolate 
City. But Vernard Johnson is not one of those 
"Black and Unknown Bards" of whom James 


th rhythm ’n’ blues. Bu 
tor does, that he looke. 
of the whorehouse fo 


las been lampooned, its power 
?ss downplayed and denied. The 
hen Johnson plays, he is at once 


well, a poet, a preacher, 
confined to the church, neii 
confined to church people. 


he had played his saxophone 





























Woke up 

THIS MORNING 

Mike Atherton 

on recent blues 

The Blues Never Die proclaims the 
title of Otis Spann’s 1965 Prestige 
album, now reissued on Ace CH 231. It's 
an ironical title now, for Spann and too 

passed on before their time as the blues 
life took its toll. Several LP releases this 
month recall some of those blues giants, 
often at their peak. 

The Spann album is nothing more or 
less than a Muddy Waters set without 
Muddy singing: no doubt the Chess 
brothers’ lawyer would have had expensive 
consultations with Prestige had he done 
so. He’s there, coyly and fatuously 
disguised as “Dirty Rivers”, but confines 
himself mainly to a rhythm-guitar role on 
a record whose honours are shared 
between Spann and harmonicist James 
Cotton. Spann’s sturdy, Delta-bred style 
is as apparent in his rumbling basses and 
cascading right-hand work as it is in his 
voice, obviously accustomed to making 
itself heard over the argle-bargle of many 
a Saturday-night juke joint. Cotton’s 
voice is blue and weary, contrasting with 
his zestful harp playing which has eerie 
overtones of his mentor Sonny Boy 
Williamson. 

The well-paced 11-track set includes 
originals by both frontmen, some 
memorable as in the case of Spann’s 
“Come On” or Cotton’s “One More Mile”, 
a moody piece which attains a measure of 
gospel fervour thanks to a disembodied 
vocal group, probably Waters and Spann, 
floating between the leader's lines. 
Compact readings of blues warhorses like 
Junior Parker’s “Feeling Good" and 
Elmore James’ “Dust My Broom” 


complete a programme which, if seldom 
surprising, is always accomplished. 

Elmore James had the rare gift of 
being startling and predictable at the 

rhythmic, jangling bottleneck guitar lines 
make an indelible impression on a new 
listener; but listening to any James LP 
reveals that about three-quarters of his 
songs are variants of his rocking blues 
song (“Dust My Broom "/“Standing At 
The Crossroads”) or his slow blues song 
(“It Hurts Me Too’VSho Nuff I Do”) with 
occasional bursts of his slide instrumental 
(“She Done Move”/“Bobby’s Rock”). 
Nevertheless, James laid down some of 
the most powerful and emotional electric 
blues ever, and his 1950s sides have been 
the subject of a plethora of reissue 
programmes ever since he sparked off the 
British blues boom almost single-handed 
with the release of his posthumous Sue 
album in 1964. 

Some of those reissues have done the 
artist scant justice, but Let's Cut It: The 
Very Best Of ElmoreJames (Ace CH 192) is 
almost irreproachable. It would be 
impossible for any British licensee to 
compile a true “Very Best Of’ James for 
contractual reasons which never bothered 
Sue Records, and this set can’t include 
tours de force like “Shake Your 
Moneymaker” or “Fine Little Mama", but 
its 18 tracks are an excellent and 
intelligent selection of his mid-5()s work 
for the Meteor and Flair labels. As one 
hears him strike the “Dust My Blues” riff 
for the thousandth time, on that track 
itself or on “Happy Home”, or “I 
Believe”, or as one listens to one of his 
instrumental workouts like “Hawaiian 

and is blown away by the sheer force, 
almost violence, of his blues. 

Two recent and regretted additions to 
the great gig in the sky have albums out — 
one a reissue, the other some of the last 
material cut by the artist before his 


demise. The much-recorded Memphis 
Slim’s Steady Rolling Blues (Prestige/ 
Bluesville 1075) is a straight reissue of a 
’61 session, features Slim alone at the 
piano, microphone and occasionally 
organ, and kicks off with a number from 
the Elmore James songbook, “Mean 
Mistreating Mama”. 

Slim’s rich, rolling piano and matching 
voice give strong, workmanlike readings 
of songs like the bawdy title tune, Johnny 
Temple’s bawdy “Big Legged Woman" 
and a bawdy version of B.B. King’s “Rock 
Me Baby”. Slim sure had something on 
his mind at this session. The ten tracks 
include a fine, lowdown “Going Down 
Slow” which, despite its title, is not 
bawdy. His essays into organ boogie, as 
on “Celia’s Boogie” don’t pack the same 

though. A good Memphis Slim LP, but 
not a great one. 

Louisiana’s king of zydeco, Clifton 
Chenier, had been in failing health for 
some time and his passing at the end of 
last year came as little surprise. Though 
he enjoyed a long working relationship 
with Arhoolie Records, the LP King Of 
Zydeco (Ace CHD 234) was cut closer to 
his home turf, for Floyd Soileau’s Maison 
DeSoul label in 1984. 

Chenier always had catholic musical 
tastes, and here he takes numbers like Ray 
Charles’ “What'd I Say”, Little Richard’s 
“Tutti Frutti” and Charles Brown’s 
“Drifting Blues” and adapts them to the 
zydeco style, throwing in original tunes 
like "Zydeco Boogie” and the obligatory 
French-language waltz or two for good 
measure. His dextrous accordion and 
zestful vocals don’t betray his state of 
health and, as always, he has a crack band 
behind him beating out the two-steps, 
boogies and lollops: guitarist Sherman 
Robertson and sax-playing son C.J. 
Chenier inter alia. This album stands as a 
fitting epitaph to an authentic, 
professional and influential artist. 
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